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MEMORANDUM 


The Executive Committee of the American 
Association for International Conciliation desires 
to express its hearty thanks to those who have 
suggested topics for future issues of Jnternational 
Conciliation. As some two thousand suggestions 
have been received it is obviously impossible to 
use them all. Papers on some of the topics were 
already in preparation, however, and others will 
promptly be put in hand. 
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THE FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS 


Until a few years ago the Peace Movement was 
essentially restricted to the West. All efforts towards 
bringing about lasting peace, through referring dis- 
putes to a Court of Arbitration or a Supreme Inter- 
national Court of Justice, had in view almost 
exclusively the members of the Caucasian race. 
Great efforts were made to remove misunderstandings 
between the peoples of this race and, without inter- 
fering with their individuality, to weld them together 
into a harmonious whole. These various and varied 
attempts at conciliation and reconciliation have 
resulted in the series of official Peace Conferences at 
The Hague, in the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, in many Treaties of Friendship, 
and in a general improvement in the attitude of official 
and public opinion towards what was but a short time 
ago regarded as the dream of visionaries. 

Meanwhile, almost imperceptibly, a tremendous 
though silent revolution has been proceeding in the 
East. But yesterday Turkey, Persia, India, and 
especially China, seemed each to constitute a world of 
its own, having no vital relations to other countries, 
and apparently determined to be unaffected by what 
was going on around. It was for this reason, no 
doubt, that the whole of the East—always omitting 
Japan—was almost uniformly ignored when the prob- 
lem of the abolition of war was discussed. These 
Eastern civilisations were asleep, and whilst asleep 
they were incapable of attacking the West or with- 
standing any demands made by the Western Powers. 
Nor were any of these people eager to go to war, for 
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which reason they had not, at least by comparison, to 
bear the crushing and intolerable burdens of the 
leading Western Powers. 

The victory of Japan in the Russo-Japanese struggle 
gave the signal for the advance in the East. In all 
Eastern countries from that time onwards, determined 
efforts have been made to recast into Western forms 
their systems of politics, of law, of education, of 
science, and of commerce and of industry. Conquerors 
of indomitable strength of character have since the 
dawn of history endeavoured by every justifiable and 
unjustifiable means to subjugate the world and to see 
realised everywhere their own ideas and the civilisa- 
tion which they represented—with signal ill success. 
It has been reserved for our day and generation to 
look upon the inspiring spectacle of a group of nations 
doing voluntarily what force would never have 
achieved, and thus we face now the prospect of the 
world having shortly only one civilisation in different 
stages of development. The brotherhood of man has 
consequently ceased to be an idle dream, and we may 
confidently look forward to a future when men and 
women the world over will not only be brothers and 
sisters, but feel towards one another as such. 

And yet this beneficent change in the East, which 
promises more than almost any transformation that 
the world has before witnessed, threatens to make 
nugatory all the fine and careful calculations of 
Western pacifists. The East of yesterday could be 
readily ignored; the East of to-morrow may mean a 
shifting of the centre of gravity in world relations, 
The China of yesterday could not possibly affect the 
world situation; the China of to-morrow, with an 
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army and navy conceivably equal to the combined 
armies and navies of Europe in size and efficiency, 
may menace seriously the divided West. China is now 
like an awakening giant, for every careful observer 
knows that, added to its enormous population, it is in 
all-round capacity at least equal to its Eastern neigh- 
bours. Indeed, China is not so far removed from us 
of the West as some may think. Our modern civil- 
isation is often said to begin with the printing 
press; our modern industry is inconceivable without 
coal; our over-sea traffic depends on the mariner’s 
compass; our system of exchange is meaningless 
without coins; and it is difficult to think what our 
homes would be without glazed articles, to say nothing 
of tea and silk. Yet all these, and much else of 
importance, historians credibly inform us, constitute 
Chinese inventions and discoveries transferred to the 
West. A nation capable of such achievements and able 
to renew its youth and turn over a wholly new page 
after a corporate existence of over 3,000 years, may be 
expected not only to imitate the West, but to rival it. 

The net result of the metamorphosis of the East is, 
therefore, that several nations, one of them by far the 
largest in the world, have joined the nations of the 
West, and that the possible area of international con- 
flicts has been much enlarged and the peace problem 
considerably complicated. However, this is not all. 
The West still takes the view that the East is not its 
equal and, beyond this, that it may legitimately exploit 
the East. Even in this present crisis, where simple- 
minded folk would have thought that the West would 
do its utmost actively to assist the East and, at the 
very least, not to embarrass it, we find Turkey, Persia 
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and China being assailed from many sides, the mo- 
mentary weakness of these dackward nations forming 
the opportunity of the advanced nations. Such conduct 
between individuals is almost inconceivable among 
civilized beings, and it is melancholy to reflect that 
one Western power after another—with rare excep- 
tions, such as the United States—is harassing 
those whom it is in honor bound to aid. Truly, a 
strange way of demonstrating the moral superiority 
of the West. 

Should this unfriendly attitude towards Eastern 
peoples continue, there is no doubt as to the issue. 
At the present moment we are probably correct in 
saying that nothing is further from the East than the 
building up of vast military and naval establishments. 
It has ideals and generous ones, It wishes to adopt 
or adapt all that is best in the West, and this desire is 
so sincere, and the task is so monumental that no time 
or energy is left for anything else. Still, the conduct 
of the West towards the East is likely to create a new 
situation and force the Eastern peoples into a passive, 
and, later, into an aggressive militarism the serious 
consequences of which for the peace of the world it 
is impossible to foretell or exaggerate. 

Anthropologists commonly divide the races of the 
world into three—Caucasian, Mongol, and Negro. 
Their differences of features and skin colour are, 
broadly speaking, too well known to need even indi- 
cating. With these differences are, however, supposed 
to go certain characteristics of intellect and character. 
In this connection each race thinks that it is definitely 
the superior of the other two races, and draws the 
conclusion that it need not apply the same high 
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standard to other races which it applies to itself. 
Hence a perennial source of misunderstandings, sus- 
picions and unfriendly acts. Lasting peace under such 
conditions is as difficult, one might say as impossible, 
as lasting peace in a home where the house is divided 
against itself. Inimical relations are sure to develop 
into ill-will, and ill-will is more than likely to break 
out in open hostilities. Whilst, spiritually, a gulf was 
fixed between West and East, race arrogance caused 
a modicum of harm; now that West and East are 
meeting, the effects of race arrogance are too terrible 
to contemplate. Of one thing we may be sure, the 
harassing of the East, if continued, will give birth 
to an intense national self-consciousness among the 
Eastern peoples; it will nourish into strength race 
pride, and eventually race hatred and race war; and 
it will turn the mind of the East towards militarism 
and conquest. The yellow peril may yet come true 
in a more startling sense than even the yellow journals 
have contemplated. What Japan has taught us ona 
small scale, China may yet teach us on a much more 
extensive scale. 

Here, then, is a new problem for those interested 
in the development of international good will, created 
by the new situation in the East. How is this situa- 
tion to be met? We must not remain passive until 
the outlook becomes hopeless. Nor is there much 
hope that the preaching of Arbitration can affect a 
situation where growing distrust is one of the essential 
elements. Law implies legislation, and how is there 
to be effective legislation where opinions are radically 
and evenly divided? It almost seems as if the good 
ship of the Peace Movement, which appeared to be so 
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close to port, was in imminent danger of foundering 
on an uncharted rock. 

It is the endeavor of those who are organizing the 
First Universal Races Congress, which will be held at 
the University of London on July 26-29, 1911, that 
the Congress should have a beneficial effect of no 
transitory importance upon the situation which the 
world faces to-day. The general relations between the 
peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
the so-called ‘‘white” and the so-called ‘‘ colored” 
people, will be discussed in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and the modern conscience, with the view to 
encouraging between them a fuller understanding, 
more friendly feeling and a heartier codperation. 
The Congress is pledged to no political party and to 
no political scheme of reforms. In the papers which 
are to be presented, and which are now in the hands 
of the organizers of the Congress, one writer after 
another emphasizes the effect of environment on 
intelligence and character, and supports the general 
conclusions that civilisations and national ideals are 
for all intents and purposes independent of the 
so-called physical racial characteristics. In this light, 
the social and historical factors are alone vitally 
important, and all the conclusions based on the 
assumption that the status of a race at any particular 
moment of history is to be wholly or largely explained 
by the physical characteristics of that race, turn out 
to be illusions. Indeed, the present transformation 
which the East is now passing through under our eyes, 
is conclusive against the contentions of those who 
speak of fixed racial characteristics where they should 
speak of unstable civilisation. 
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All persons who are interested in problems of inter- 
national conciliation are urged to be present at the 
Congress, and even though their going should entail 
considerable sacrifice, those of us who are interested 
in the Congress feel that it will prove a wise invest- 


ment of time, energy and money. 
WEARDALE 


Note.—Full information with regard to the com- 
position of the Congress and the conditions of attend- 
ance and membership may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Mr. G. SpiLter, 63 South Hill 
Park, Hempstead, London, England. 











FIRST INTERNATIONAL RACES CONGRESS 


PROGRAM 


JULY 26, 1911—FIRST SESSION 


SupjecT: FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


1. Significance of the Conditions of the Race, Tribe, Nation. 
Brajendranath Seal, Behar, India. 


2. Race from the Anthropological Point of View. 
Prof. Felix v. Luschan, University of Berlin. 


3. Race from the Sociological Point of View. 
Prof. Alfred Fouillée, Paris. 


4. The Problem of Race Equality. 
G. Spiller, Secretary of the Congress. 


SECOND SESSION 


SupjecT: THE CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS: GENERAL 
PROBLEMS. 


1. National Autonomy. 
John W. Robertson, M.P., London. 


2. The Influence of Geographical Economic and Political 
Conditions. 

Prof. P. S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin, (Theodore 

Roosevelt Professor Ig11-1912, University of Berlin). 


3. Unifying and Separating Effect of Language. 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford University. 


3a. Unifying and Separating Effect of Religion. 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, University of Manchester. 


4. Differences of Habits and Customs. 
Prof. Dr. Giuseppi Sergi, University of Rome. 


5. The Intellectual Position of Different Races. 
Prof. Charles S. Myers, Cambridge University. 


6. The Present Position of Women. 
Miss Margaret Noble, Calcutta. 


7. The Instability of Human Types. 
Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia University. 


8. Influence of Climate on Color. 
Prof. Lionel W. Lyde, University College, London. 
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g. Mixed Marriages. 
Dr. Joseph Deniker, Paris, 
Prof. Earl E. Finch, Wilberforce University. 


JULY 27, 1911—THIRD SESSION 


Supyect: THE CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS: SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


1, The Trend Toward Parliamentary Organization. 
Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary of the Interparliamentary 


Union. 
2. China. 
His Excellency Wu Ting-Fang, Shanghai. 
3. Japan. 
Prof. Tungo Takebe, University of Tokio. 
4. Turkey. 


His Excellency Said Bey, Constantinople. 


5. Persia. 
Prof. Hadji Mirza, Teheren. 


5a. The Bahai Movement. 
His Excellency Abdul Baha Abbas. 


6. The East and West in India. 
Hon. G. K. Gokhale, Poona. 


7, Egypt. 
Moh. Sourour Bey, Cairo. 
8. Haiti. 


Gen. Légitime, Haiti. 


g- The Government of Colonies and Dependencies. 
Sir Sydney Olivier, Governor of Jamaica. 


10. The Réle of Russia in the Meeting of the West and the East. 
Prof. Dr. Alexander Yastchenko, University of Dorpat. 


THIRD SESSION (a). 


Supject: FRIENDLY CONTACT BETWEEN CIVILIZA- 
TIONS. 
1. Science and Art, Literature and the Press. 
Prof. Ferdinand Ténnies, University of Kiel. 


2. World Organization. 
Senator H. Lafontaine, President, International Bureau of 


Peace. 


2a. International Institute of Agriculture. 
David Lubin, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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26. The Batak Institute. 


3. 


Prof. Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, University of Leyden. 


International Laws and Treaties, the Hague Conferences, and 
the Hague Court. 
Prof. Walter Schiicking, University of Marburg. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Supyecr: SPECIAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


I. 


2. Wages and Emigration. 


Investments and Loans. 
Prof. A. de Navratil, University of Kolozsvar, 


Fred. C. Croxton, Washington, D. C, 
Prof. W. Jett Lauck, Washington, D. C. 


The Opening of New Markets. 
John A. Hobson, London. 


JULY 28, 1911—FIFTH SESSION. 


Sunject: THE MODERN CONSCIENCE. 


I. 


6, 


The Fundamental Principle of an Inter-Racial Moral Sense 
and Practical Applications. 
Prof. Felix Adler, Columbia University. 


The Jewish Race, 
Israel Zangwill, London. 


. The Treatment of Dependent Tribes and Peoples. 


Sir Charles Bruce, Former Governor of Mauritius. 


The Influence of Missons. 
Rev. Prof. Alfred Caldecott, King’s College, London. 


Contract Labor. 
Paper written by the late Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 


The Liquor and Opium Traffic. 
Dr. J. H. Abendanon, The Hague. ° 


SIXTH SESSION 


Sunject: THE MODERN CONSCIENCE—Continued. THE 


I, 


2. 


NEGRO AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


The Place of the Negro and the Negroid Races. 
Sir Henry Johnston. 


The South African Native. 
J. Tengo Jabavu, King Williamstown. 
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3. The West African Native. 
Rev. Moyola Abgebi, Lagos. 
4. The Negro in America. 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, formerly Professor in the 
University of Atlanta. 
Dr. Charles T. Walker, Georgia. 
John E. Milholland, New York. 


5. The American Indian. 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


6. The Mixed Races of Brazil. 
Dr. Joao Baptiste de Lacerda, Director of the National 
Museum, Rio de Janerio. 


JULY 29, 1911—SEVENTH SESSION 


Supject: SUGGESTIONS FOR THE:DEVELOPMENT OF 
OF INTER-RACIAL AMITY. 
I. Respect due to other races from the white races. 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Senator of France, 
Member of the Hague Court. 


2. An International Tribunal. 
Sir John Macdonell, London. 


3. The Hague Conferences and the development of their sphere 
of action. 
Leon Bourgeois, Paris. 


EIGHTH SESSION 


SupjecTt: SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTER-RACIAL AMITY—Continued. 


1. The Press. 
Alfred H. Fried, Vienna, Editor Friedenswarte. 


2. An International Language. 
Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, Varsovia, Author of Esperanto. 


3. Moral Instruction in the Schools. 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, University College, Cardiff. 


34. Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
Louis P. Lochner, Madison, Wisconsin, Editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Student. 


4. The Organization of a World-wide Association for the 
Encouragement of Inter-Racial Good Will. 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Director of the International 
School of Peace. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 





a 
(i 
x. Program of the Association, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. April, 1907, @ My 


2. Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, by Andrew Car- 
negie. April, 1907. 
3. A League of Peace, by Andrew Carnegie. November, 1907. 


4. The results of the Second Hague Conference, by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and Hon. David Jayne Hill. December, 1907. 


5. The Work of the Second Hague Conference, by James Brown Scott. 
January, 1908, 

6.° Possibilities of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and South 
America, by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 

7. America and Japan, by George Trumbull Ladd. June, 1908. 

8. The Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 

g. The United States and France, by Barrett Wendell. August, 1908, 

10, The Approach of the Two Americas, by Joaquim Nabuco. Sept., 1908. 

11. The United States and Canada, by J. S. Willison. October, 1908. 

12. The Policy of the United States and Japan inthe Far East. November, 1908. 


13. European Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis, by Charles 
Austin Beard. December, 1908. 


14. The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst. January, rgo09. 

15. American Ignorance of Oriental Languages, by J. H. DeForest. Feb- 
ruary, 1909. 

16. America and the New Diplomacy, by James Brown Scott. March, rgog. 

17. The Delusion of Militarism, by Charles E. Jefferson. April, 1909. 

18. The Causes of War, by Elihu Root. May, 1909. 

19. The United States and China, by Wei-ching Yen. June, 1909. 


20. Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. July, 1g09. 


21. Journalism and International Affairs, by Edward Cary. August, 1909. 


22, Influence of Commerce in the Promotion of International Peace, by John 
3all Osborne. September, rg09. 


23. The United States and Spain, by Martin Hume. October, 1909. 


24. The American Public School as a Factor in International Conciliation, by 
Myra Kelly. November, 1909. 


25. Cecil Rhodes and His Scholars as Factors in International Conciliation 
by F. J. Wylie. December, 1909. 


26. The East and the West, by Seth Low. January, 1910. 
27. The Moral Equivalent of War, by William James. February, rg10. 


28. International Unity, by Philander C. Knox, March, 1910. 
The United States and Australia, by Percival R. Cole. March, 1910. 


2g. The United States and Germany, by Karl Von Lewinski. April, rgz0. 
30. The United States and Mexico, by James Douglas. May, 1910. 








31. The International Duty of the United States and Great Britain, by Edwin 


D. Mead. June, 1910. 
Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 


tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. June, rgro. 

32. An Economic View of War and Arbitration, by John B. Clark, LL.D. 
July, rgr0. 

33. Peace Versus War: The President’s Solution, by Andrew Carnegie. 
August, 1910. 

34. Conciliation through Commerce and Industry in South America, by 
Charles M. Pepper. September, rg10. 


35. International Conciliation in the Far East: A Collection of Papers Upon 
Various Topics, by Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, Rev. Dr. J. H. De Forest, Prof. E. D. 
Burton, Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid and Hon. John W. Foster. October, 1910. 


36. The Capture and Destruction of Commerce at Sea. and Taxation and 
Armaments, by F. W. Hirst. November, 1910. 


37. Selections from Speeches Delivered in Congress on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bills by Hon. Theodore E, Burton, December, ror1o. 


38. School Books and International Prejudices, by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


January, 1911. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Letter to the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for the 


Advancement of Peace, and Resolutions adopted by the Trustees. January, rgrt. 

39. Peace and the Professor, by Grant Showerman, February, rgrr. 

40. Woman and the Cause of Peace, by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
March, ror1. 

41. The Expansion of Military Expenditures, by Alvin S. Johnson. April, 
1gtt. 

42. The First Universal Races Congress, by The Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale. 
May, 1911. 

A small edition of a monthly bibliography of articles having to 
do with international matters is also published and distributed to 
libraries, magazines and newspapers. 

Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the Secretary 
of the American Association for International Conciliation, Post 


Office Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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